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WHAT OF THE FUTURE OF LIBRARIES 


In a democratic society, dependent upon a general high level of 
intelligence, provision for continuing self-education of adults is an essen- 
tial. The free public library is an important agency for adult education, 
and has been one of America’s contributions to democracy. If the “new 
deal” is to bring increased leisure and added social responsibility, library 
service, with its educational side more emphasized, will be of greater 
rather than of less importance, and will warrant generous financial sup- 
port. It is to be hoped that increased appropriations can come in time 
to save the service already developed. 

Julia Wright Merrill, in PUBLIC MANAGEMENT, May, 1934 
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REVISION OF SUBJECT HEADINGS AND THEIR TRANSFER TO A 
CARD AUTHORITY FILE* 


By Bertha E. Buelow, Cataloger, La Crosse Public Library 


We have recently transferred our sub- 
ject headings from the A.L.A. List of 
Subject Headings, 1911, to a card author- 
ity file. The cut in our book fund made 
necessary by the depression, gave us time 
for this work, the need of which had long 
been recognized. The A.L.A. List had 
been in use many years; new subject 
headings written in on the blank pages 
as material on new trends and discov- 
eries appeared, could no longer be kept 
in alphabetical order. The book was 
both dilapidated and crowded... . 

Discrepancies had crept in due to the 
increasing complexity of the work with 
the growth of the library, the difference 
in training and point of view, and of 
thoroness of those doing the work. 
The old and the new books on each sub- 
ject, tho often written from entirely dif- 
ferent points of view, had to be recon- 
ciled to each other. Also, there were 
See and See also cards in the catalog re- 
ferring to subject headings that had been 
removed. ... 

It seemed, therefore, that since the cat- 
alog, subject headings, and cross refer- 
ences needed to be revised, and it was 
necessary to make use of some other 
authority file than the A.L.A. List of 
Subject Headings, that it would be well 
to take care of both at the same time if 
possible. ... 

We considered carefully whether it 
was best (1) to transfer all the headings 
and cross references in the A.L.A. List 
to cards; (2) to continue making use of 
the A.L.A. List as it stood and transfer 
to cards only the headings on the once 
blank pages; or, (3) whether to check 
the L.C. Subject Headings. ... 

A card authority file in one alphabet 
seemed the most convenient and the 
greatest time saver. New headings could 
then easily be slipped in their right 


* Extracts from a paper read at the Cat- 
alog section, Small Libraries Round Table, 
eee Conference of the A.L.A. Oct. 20, 


places. In case the cabinet became 
crowded a new section could always be 
added if standard library equipment 
were used.... 

We had no idea how many headings 
we had, so we typed the headings for a 
number of catalog trays, measured by 
inches the number of cards resulting, 
and divided the number of inches of 
cards by the number of trays copied. By 
multiplying the average space per tray 
by the total number, we got somewhere 
near the approximate amount of space 
required. As a result, we purchased a 
fifteen tray case. We still have two un- 
used trays for expansion, but we will 
need them at the end of ten years. If 
necessary we can always buy another 
case identical with the one we have since 
we bought a standard Library Bureau 
catalog case... . 

We transferred the headings directly 
from the catalog, instead of from the 
A.L.A. List, putting in the See and See 
also cards. Copying directly from the 
catalog made the training of a typist 
simpler. 

We hired a girl who had had our ap- 
prentice course and was a fairly good 
typist—she had been working for us part 
time for about a year. She was in- 
structed to type an authority card for 
each different subject heading in the cat- 
alog, to copy all See and See also cards, 
to arrange the cross references on the 
See and See also cards alphabetically 
(they were out of order due to additions 
made from time to time), to mark with 
a slip any inconsistencies or peculiarities 
she noticed, and to file each authority 
card in front of the entry copied. 

As soon as she finished a tray, I re- 
vised the work noting inconsistencies and 
correcting them at once unless this would 
take considerable time. In the latter 
case, { made a note of the error and 
made the correction later. We did not 
wish to keep the catalog trays out of use 
any longer than necessary, so I tried to 
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revise the copying and get the trays 
back in the catalog case as promptly as 
possible. 

The typist usually copied two trays a 
day, working an hour a day for five days 
a week. We have 120 catalog trays, so, 
with intervening holidays and occasional 
interruptions, we finished the typing in 
four months. The no. 2 Demco catalog 
cards were used (shelflist weight). The 
regular catalog cards seemed too heavy 
and would take up too much space. We 
followed the same indentions as for sub- 
ject headings and cross references in the 
catalog. It seemed more consistent and 
easier since I am accustomed to using 
those indentions. Then, too, I am hoping 
to have time some day to put the classi- 
fication numbers on all the subject cards. 
The added space given by the second in- 
dention instead of beginning at the edge 
of the card makes the addition of the 
class number simpler and more uniform. 

I checked each See and See also refer- 
ence in the catalog from the authority 
cards in order to see that they were cor- 
rect. I removed all the cross references 
to material we didn’t have, but left in 
the catalog See also cards referring from 
material we did not have to material we 
did have; for instance, I left in the cata- 
log the card “Aquatic plants, see also 
Water gardens.” If anyone wished ma- 
terial on Aquatic plants, he might be 
able to find some material under Water 
gardens which would be helpful. Tho I 
removed all misleading cross references 
from the catalog, I left all the See and 
See also authority cards as copied by the 
typist in the authority file, checking in 
ink all headings in use but leaving those 
no longer used unchecked. I also checked 
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all subject headings in use, and have 
been erasing this check whenever we re- 
moved the last card in the catalog under 
that heading. ... 

Correcting the errors in the catalog 
was a long and wearisome piece of work. 
As stated before, the same type of mate- 
rial was often found under slightly dif- 
ferent headings; for instance, we had 
used both “English literature—History 
and criticism—20th century” and “Eng- 
lish literature—20th century—History 
and criticism”. When such a subdivision 
had been added some years after the 
main heading, the same type of material 
was scattered between the two. I 
changed as many of these as possible by 
comparing our heading with the L.C. 
heading on the bottom of the card.... 

The card authority file has worked out 
pretty much as we expected. Having all 
the entries in one alphabet has been very 
helpful. No trouble or confusion has 
arisen thru having the name authority 
cards filed in with the regular subject 
headings. A large number of names are 
always used as subject headings, and, in 
the case of authors and musicians, we 
often add to the name “Criticism and in- 
terpretation” to distinguish between 
strictly biographical and critical mate- 
rial. So far the one alphabet has worked 
very well. The public catalog is so close 
to the cataloging department that it is 
almost as easy to consult as the author- 
ity file. We prefer, therefore, to use the 
catalog instead of keeping a complete 
name authority file. It costs more to 
keep up the card authority file since one 
has to buy cards for the new entries, but 
it is much more logical and flexible than 
a file in book form. 





NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 
Edited by Blanche A. Smith 


But all my life long the best literature 
of several languages has been my favor- 
ite recreation; and good literature con- 
tinually read for pleasure must, let us 
hope, do some good to the reader; must 


quicken his perception, though dull, and 
sharpen his discrimination, though 
blunt, and mellow the rawness of his 
personal opinions.—A. E. HOUSMAN, in 
The Name and Nature of Poetry. 
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“Popular Novelist” 


In a volume Essays and Studies pub- 
lished by the Oxford University Press 
Mr. J. B. Priestley makes the following 
lament about the way most literary peri- 
odicals treat fiction: 

Most literary periodicals still treat fic- 
tion as if it was very light-weight stuff, 
and will herd it into a column of “New 
Novels,” when at the same time they will 
give acres of valuable space to the con- 
sideration of third-rate biographies, 
memoirs, travel books, and even the pro- 
ductions of notorious hacks, all of which 
is still thought of as “Serious Litera- 
ture.” I myself have written little books 
of criticism, done in a few weeks, that 
received six times as much space from 
reviewers as large novels of mine that 
took months and months of hard work. 
If you are lucky, you can write novels 
and receive for them a good deal of 
praise and a good deal of money, and I 
for one do not quarrel with either. But 
what an artist wants first of all is seri- 
ous consideration, and I doubt if any 
novelist at the present time is getting 
any serious consideration. And if you 
are “popular”—that is, if a great many 
people decide to buy your books—then 
you may depend upon it that in certain 
circles, supposed to consist of people who 
are interested in literature, your last 
chance is gone. The very term “popular 
novelist” is beginning to look like an in- 
sult. Why?—Princeton University Press 
Almanac for November 1933. 


Can College Graduates Read? 


Reading apathy is an occupational dis- 
ease from which many suffer, says M. 
Lincoln Schuster, Publishers’ Weekly, 
Feb. 24, 1934. 

College graduates who do not know 
how to read constitute a major indict- 
ment of American educational methods 
and a constant challenge to the country’s 
publishers and booksellers. 

Large numbers of college graduates do 
know how to read, in the fullest sense, 
but there are far too many whose acute 
reading apathy might be described as an 
occupational disease. To observant 
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teachers and candid publishers, this 
statement is a commonplace of the day’s 
work. 

It is true that alumni of almost all col- 
leges have more or less mastered the me- 
chanics of reading and they have man- 
aged to batter their way through enough 
“Required reading” to pass their exam- 
inations and acquire their diplomas, but 
they have come to loathe reading and, to 
make matters worse, they think they are 
completely and finally “educated”. In 
all too many instances books are associ- 
ated in their minds with assignments and 
examinations; reading means work, in 
some cases even pain. A book becomes, 
in recollection, a dreaded chore. The 
root of the trouble goes back even fur- 
ther than college days. In the most im- 
pressionable days at school, book reading 
too often has become associated with 
midnight-oil and the drudgery of home- 
work. Students are taught by teachers 
who are themselves victims of the same 
educational process, and who openly or 
sub-consciously have a positive distaste 
for disinterested reading. Wrong life 
patterns are thus formed, and instead of 
stepping forth as an eager candidate for 
continuing education, who should look 
forward to a life time of learning and 
reading after commencement, we get an 
unripe Bachelor of Arts who is scarcely 
an adult and who shuns education like 
the plague... 

If the five million college graduates of 
this country increased their book-reading 
time by even as little as ten per cent, 
the results would be tremendous. If peo- 
ple generally changed their intellectual 
fuel or re-charged their mental batteries 
with the same regularity they devoted to 
changing motor oil every thousand miles, 
or replacing frayed playing-cards, there 
might be something like a revival of 
learning in our republic. . . 

I applaud Professor Walter B. Pitkin’s 
Commencement Day advice, “Don’t sell 
your books and keep your diplomas. Sell 
your diplomas, if you can get anyone to 
buy them, and keep your books!” 

Yo sum it all up, too many men and 
women use their college degrees as an 
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official license to “settle down” in an in- 
tellectual rut, as a social sanction ex- 
empting them from thinking their own 
thoughts and buying their own books. 


“The Pulse of the World” 
Seattle 


One day during the past year, a 
stranger, after looking about the refer- 
ence room, asked several direct questions 
about the kind of books in the room and 
what questions came to the department. 
His closing remark was “Well, you have 
your hand on the pulse of the world.” 


Many of the questions during the past 
year can be traced to more leisure on the 
part of the public and there is satisfac- 
tion to each library worker in feeling 
that she is having a small part in help- 
ing to make this life a little more worth 
while in this time of stress. This has 
been well expressed by Mr. Griffith, an 
outstanding example among those in the 
Reference Room who have had enforced 
leisure, in his article in the Town Crier 
for Dec. 9, 1933: “But no one can take 
away the satisfaction of knowing that in 
this year of depression, I’ve been a faith- 
ful steward of the only commodity at 
hand—my time.” .. . 

“Thank you for your intelligent serv- 
ice, you have helped in putting thirty 
families to work.” This from a manu- 
facturer for whom we (the Technology 
Division) had located the specification 
for an alloy developed in England during 
the War. It had been specified for a 
machine part, which he expected to man- 
ufacture.”—Seattle Public Library, 43rd 
annual report, 1933. 


Providence 


A similar service was rendered by the 
Providence, R. I., Public Library. A 
patron of the Business branch wished to 
locate within 200 miles of the city a man- 
ufacturer of a machine part which was 
necessary to repair a break which was 
holding up an entire plant. Thomas’s 
Register, Moody’s Manual and city di- 
rectories resulted in locating two such 
firms, one in Boston and the other in 
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Connecticut. In such cases, the service 
rendered can be measured in dollars. 


Toronto 


One Branch reports, “An unemployed 
weaver made his own hand loom, ob- 
tained books on design and rug-making, 
exhibited at handicraft festivals, and de- 
veloped a unique process which has re- 
sulted, not only in financial gain, but also 
in the introduction of a new Canadian 
handicraft. To quote his own words 
when he brought in a sample rug for us 
to see, ‘I couldn’t have done it without 
the Library’.”—50th annual report, Tor- 
onto Public Library, 1933. 


La Crosse 


The Reference department of the La 
Crosse Public Library has made use of 
their file of reference questions kept over 
a period of years. As a part of their 
CWA work, they had the record trans- 
ferred to slips, tabulated and arranged 
by subject. A study of these subjects re- 
vealed those for which additional mate- 
rial was available. Books were searched 
for material which could be represented 
in the library catalog by analytics. 


Books at Work 


Under this title the December number 
of the Providence Bulletin enumerates 
some of the service which the Art De- 
partment of the Library has rendered: 

The other day a commercial artist 
came to the Art Department of the Li- 
brary seeking a picture of a “horn of 
plenty.” Having been all over the city 
to find it, he was much gratified when 
several pictures of the desired article 
were promptly handed to him without 
any research whatsoever on the part of 
the attendant. The material in question 
was taken from the picture collection of 
the Library. 

The picture collection also came to the 
rescue in helping a designer who was 
commissioned to make a seal for a sea- 
side home. Reproductions of clipper 
ships furnished him with just what he 
needed. 

To be sure, the Art Department cannot 
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always guarantee such rapid service, for 
some questions do require rather exten- 
sive research. For example, if a reader 
wants to know something of the value or 
the date of an old painting or engraving 
that he has found in the attic, or a musty 
piece of furniture, perhaps once an aris- 
tocrat, that has been consigned to the 
kitchen or the celiar, the Art Depart- 
ment can often give him the desired in- 
formation, but more time is required. 
One visitor to the department had an old 
engraving of “Washington crossing the 
Delaware.” The importance of the en- 
graver and the value of the picture were 
ascertained from “Engravings and their 
value,” by Slater. 

Another reader possessed a genuinely 
old four-pester bed, with low posts. 
Could the library help him to establish 
its approximate date? Many of the fur- 
niture books that are regarded as old 
stand-by failed to yield the information 
required. But finally an illustration was 
found that might almost have been a 
photograph of the bed in question, in 
“Colonial homes and their furnishings,” 
by Nerthend. 

A pen and ink drawing of the Phoenix 
bird, the emblem of immortality, was 
wanted. “Symbols and emblems,’ by 
Smitn, supplied this. 

Did anyone ever try to remember in 
what order certain animals manage 
their feet when they walk? Generally 
you discover that you’ve forgotten or 
never noticed. A sign-maker came to the 
Library one day with just that difficulty 
to clear up. He asked, “If the bear’s 
left front foot is forward, which of his 
back feet does he next bring forward?” 
“Animals in motion,” by Muybridge, 
solved the problem. 

Those who like to keep busy with their 
hands find the Art Department a source 
of inspiration. One reader had, in vain, 
tried to reeollect how to make macramé 
lace. Her memory was immediately re- 
freshed when she was given Clifford’s 
“Lace dictionary” to consult. 

A coverlet design, Colonial both in sub- 
ject and spirit, was sought. Strange to 
say, it was not, in this case, the books on 
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coverlets that furnished the ideas, but 
silhouettes. 

The Art Department also attempts to 
unravel knotty problems that come up in 
connection with music. A radio an- 
nouncer was furnished with the story of 
“Funiculi funicula,’ from “The David 
Bispham song book.” After hearing a 
certain song continually dinned in his 
ears, a reader was curious to know what 
the cowboy term “dogies” means. “The 
American songbag”’ filled the order. The 
clipping file of the Art Library fur- 
nished, to another reader, exact informa- 
tion for the construction of a xylophone. 

Once there was a request for simple 
drawings that might be executed by chil- 
dren to a musical rhythm. It ail sounded 
pretty obscure, but help was forthcoming 
from books on the teaching of drawing. 

A teacher had the task of conducting 
a project in the history of music and the 
drama. “Peter Pan” was to be produced, 
and there must be music in the proper 
mood, to go with it. She was weil pleased 
at being provided with such songs as 
“Kerry dance,” “Ciribiribin’” and “The 
Londonderry air,” because the latter 
might go with some of the move melting 
and pathetic moods of the piay. 


Educational Books of 1933 


The list of sixty educational books, 
chosen for the A.L.A. and Journal of 
N.E.A. in the Educational department of 
the Enoch Pratt Free Library in Balti- 
more appears in the April number of 
the Journal of the N.E.A. Commenting 
on the choice, the observation is made 
that instead of having the difficulty in 
choosing sixty books from a larger num- 
ber, the problem this year was to secure 
enough which might qualify. The worth 
while titles in the field seem to have been 
written for students of education and 
specialists rather than the class room 
teacher for whom the list is intended. 


Traveling Hopefully 


From Toronto comes a splendid sug- 
gestion for a simple and economical 
method of building up an attractive 
travel exhibit. Miss Muriel Page tells 
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how they did it. A mailing list of travel 
agencies was compiled. The list, ap- 
pearing in the Ontario Library Review, 
November, 1933, is comprehensive and 
suggestive. Advertisements in maga- 
zines such as Travel and others listed in 
Ayers Directory, give addresses of firms 
which will supplement the list. 

While we can not print the entire list, 
the section on “European agencies in 
America” is given with the hope that it 
will make possible the accumulation of 
material which will be valuable not only 
for the travel exhibit but also in the 
vertical file for answering questions on 
costumes and information on cities and 
countries not readily located elsewhere. 


European Agencies in America 


London and North Eastern Railway, 
H. J. Ketcham, General Agent, 11 West 
42nd Street, New York. 

Austrian Tourist Office, 500 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York. 

Czecho-Slovak Information Bureau, 587 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Danish State Railways, 280 Broadway, 
New York. 

Denmark, Dr. Sven V. Knudsen, 248 
Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

German Tourist Information Office, 665 
Fifth Ave., New York. 

Italian State Railways, Italian Vice- 
Consul in Toronto, 202, 72 Queen 
Street West. 

Netherlands Railways, Chrysler Build- 
ing, Lexington and 42nd St., New 
York. 

Norwegian Government Railways, Trav- 


el Bureau, 342 Madison Ave., New 
York. 
Russia. Open Road, Inc., 56 West 45th 


Street, New York. 

Swedish State Railways, Travel Infor- 
mation Bureau, 551 5th Avenue, New 
York. 

Swiss Federal Railways, 475 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York. 


English 
Blackpool Information Bureau, 128 High 
Holborn, London, W. C. 1. 


Homeland Association, 37-38 Maiden 
Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. 
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Southend-on-Sea, Information Bureau, 
Clarence Road, Southend-on-Sea, Eng- 
land. 

Trust Houses, Ltd., 53 Short’s Gardens, 
London, W.C.2. 


Trish 
Great Southern Railways, 
Dept., Kingsbridge, Dublin. 
Irish Tourist Association, Inc., Dublin. 
Ulster Tourist Development Association, 


6 Royal Avenue, Belfast, Ulster, N. 
Ireland. 


Publicity 


European 


Belgium. Office Belgo—Nuscenbourgeois 
de Tourisme, 48 Place de Brouchere, 
Bruxelles. 

France. Bureau National Renseigne- 
ments de Tourisme, 101 Avenue des 
Champs-Elysees, Paris. 

Russia. Soviet Travel, 11 Gorky St., 
Moscow, U.S. S. R. 


South Seas 
Hawaii Tourist Bureau, 
Street,Honolulu, Hawaii. 
Matson Line, 215 Market St., San Fran- 
cisco. Pacific Services. 
P. & O., 14 Cockspur St., London, S.W.1. 
Pacific Steamship Co., 653 Market St., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


West Indies 


Bermuda Trade Development Board, 
Parliament St., Hamilton, Bermuda. 
105 Bond Street, Toronto. 

Elbow Beach Hotel, Bermuda. 

Furness Withy & Co., Ltd., 34 White- 
hall St., New York. P. O. Box 879, 
Montreal. 

Nassau Development Board, Nassau, 
Bahamas. 


765 Bishop 


Bookmarking a Pleasure! 


A bookholder making much easier the 
marking of the backs of books has been 
placed on the market by the Poole Spe- 
cialty Co., Parsons, Kansas, for $2.75 
each, delivered postpaid if cash accom- 
panies order. 

Librarians who are using it report 
very satisfactory results, among them 
Miss Mary A. Smith, Madison Free Li- 
brary. 
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BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ DEPARTMENT 
By Winifred L. Davis 


Story Hours 


In some libraries the story hour is 
a special feature of the summer. Often 
the work is carried on by a local per- 
son, a teacher or a college student whose 
interest in children’s literature seizes 
upon a story hour program as an op- 
portunity. Whether a specialist or the 
wholly inexperienced high school stu- 
dent, the librarian should provide ade- 
quate material, that which includes sug- 
gestions on the technique, as well as col- 
lections of good stories. With these two 
things in mind, the list that follows 
should be worth consideration in any 
program for the story hour. 


Bailey, C. S. ed. The story-telling hour. 
1934. Dodd, $2. 


Compiled by the New York Story League 
the book is a guide “to all types of stories, 
their uses, and how to tell them.” The 
Preface states: “The story-telling hour is 
not theoretical. It is a record of experience 
in the many different educational contacts 
of a great city in which it has been found 
that only the right story told in the right 
way will bring about the desired result in 


happiness and wisdom. Where to find this 
story and how to tell it are indicated in the 
pages that follow.” A nice selection of sto- 
ries is illustrative of the principles stated. 


Association for childhood education. 
Literature committee. Told under the 
blue umbrella; old stories for new 
children; illus. by Marguerite Davis. 
1933. Macmillan. 


This is a companion volume to Told under 
the green umbrella, described below, and for 
slightly older children. The stories are se- 
lected from the realistic modern stories such 
as Pelle’s new suit, Angus and the ducks, 
Poppy-seed cakes, Story of Dobbin. 


International kindergarten union. Lit- 
erature committee. Told under the 
green umbrella; old stories for new 
people; pictures by Grace Gilkison. 
1931. Macmillan, $3. 


Consists of what are considered the best 
versions of 26 fairy tales for kindergarten 
age. 


Pittsburgh. Carnegie library. Stories 
to tell to childdren. 5th ed. 1982. 
Carnegie library, Pittsburgh, Pa., 30 
cents, 





LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


By Mary Emogene Hazeltine. Princival 


The students returned for the resi- 
dence work of the second semester on 
April 5, after the eight weeks of field 
practice and a brief spring recess. They 
were even more enthusiastic than in for- 
mer years, if that were possible, about 
the field experience and what it brought 
them of enlarged understanding of the 
reasons for all the techniques and rou- 
tines of library work, and its great goal 
of service. 

They found the School rooms freshly 
cleaned and in excellent order, but with 
a strangely unfinished air, for the CWA 
painters who had been redecorating 
during the last days of March had not 
completed the work when CWA was de- 


clared over. But in spite of half deco- 
rated walls, work goes on as usual. 
The Field Rally revealed the many 
findings and achievements that the ex- 
perience in two different libraries had 
brought to each, including the pleasure 


‘of making new contacts and forming 


new friendships Among other pleasant 
things reported was the visit to the 
First Wisconsin National Bank library 
of Milwaukee by invitation of Miss Mar- 
garet Reynolds ’07, who included in her 
invitation each month the students as- 
signed to libraries in the vicinity of 
Milwaukee as well as those in the city. 
Not only were the functions of the bank 
library explained, but opportunity was 
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afforded to see the other departments, 
and finally lunch in the bank’s own 
lunch room, all served to make Miss 
Reynolds an ideal hostess and guide. 

After the rally, tea was served, with 
Mrs. M. V. O’Shea pouring, and after 
the tea, all were delighted with the op- 
portunity of hearing Miss Margaret 
Ashmun tell of her experiences as an 
author. As the author of books which 
all libraries have on their shelves, Miss 
Ashmun illustrated with anecdotes her 
own personal experiences in over 20 
years of writing. During this time, she 
has lived in New York, New England, 
and in England, devoting herself en- 
tirely to literary work. 


The schedule of work for the spring 
quarter is following the established lines, 
with variations for the demands of the 
new times. The students are working 
with great earnestness, realizing that the 
days are quickly drawing toward com- 
mencement. Meantime, as the Bulletin 
goes to press, they are preparing for 
May Day; with Dr. Edwin Brant Frost, 
director emeritus of Yerkes Observa- 
tory as their distinguished honorary 
member, the motif of the day is being 
built around science. 


Schoo! Notes 


Paul Alcorn ’34 was elected to Phi 
Beta Kappa by the University of Ne- 
braska chapter in March. There are 
four members of Phi Beta Kappa in the 
class of 1934, the Misses Brue, Sollen- 
herver, and Thayer, and Mr. Alcorn. 

Gladys Friday ’34 was an exhibitor in 
the First Annual National Collegiate 
Photographic Solon, Memorial Union, 
March 21-April 15; she was awarded 
honorable mention for one of her exhib- 
its, “Hoarfrost,” taken while on field 
practice in Rice Lake. Her second ex- 
hibit was “Anticipation,” a view of the 
willows in Tenny Park. 


Alumni Notes 


The Class of 1918 adopted a French 
orphan in lieu of a class gift, but a 
balance of $18.11 in the class treasury 
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has now been turned over to the School 
and comes as a welcome gift. It will 
be used, together with the class gift of 
1933 and a check from an alumna, for 
new curtains of modern design for the 
school room. 


Ruth Tobey Woodworth ’17, secretary 
of the A.L.A. Trustees Section, is the 
author of “An Invitation to Trustees” 
in the March Bulletin of the A.L.A. 

Letha M. Davidson ’23 contributed an 
account of “Traveling Exhibits of Chil- 
dren’s Books” to the Bulletin of the 
A.L.A. for March. 

Gertrude Kosmoski Sterba ’24 served 
as president of the Oklahoma Library 
Association during the year of its 25th 
anniversary. Carl H. Milam, secretary 
of the A.L.A., was the anniversary 
speaker. 

Lila Neill Hillyer ’28 has resigned as 
assistant in the Franklin Branch, Min- 
neapolis Public Library and is now es- 
tablished in Madison, with the address 
Mrs. Frederick F. Hillyer, 826 W. Day- 
ton Street. 

Bertha E. Buelow ’29 sails on June 15 
for a summer in Europe. She joins the 
A.L.A. party in Munich having previ- 
ously spent a month in the British Isles. 

Lois Zwinggi Wetherby ’29 has re- 
turned to a position on the staff of the 
Detroit Public Library, after an ex- 
tended leave of absence because of the 
library’s reduced funds. 

Mary Disbrow ’31 has returned to 
her position on the staff of the Omaha 
Public Library, following a leave of ab- 
sence since last summer, due to budget 
reductions. 

Alice Fosse ’32 is continuing as an 
assistant in the Filing Division of the 
State Banking department since CWA 
projects were discontinued. 

Elisabeth R. Ralph ’32 has a position 
with the Cleveland Health Council, for 
statistical and tabulating work. She 
worked for the Health Council on a 
CWA project, and is now continued on 
their own payroll. 

Norma L. Rathbun ’32, after a CWA 
assignment in the Park Falls Public Li- ~ 
brary, is remaining in Park Falls as a 
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social case worker under the Price Coun- 
ty Director of Relief, who felt that Miss 
Rathbun’s library training would bring 
valuable help to the department, at the 
same time that it afforded her an un- 
derstanding of the educational and so- 
cial needs of many types of people. 

Elinor Jean Francis ’33, recently 
elected librarian of the Public Library, 
Red Oak, Iowa, assumed the position on 
May first. 

Jewel C. Hardkopf, ’33 has joined the 
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staff at A.L.A. Headquarters, and is 
working in the memership department. 

Helen L. Kohli ’83 has been trans- 
ferred from the Green County Reemploy- 
ment office, Monroe, Wis., to the Na- 
tional Reemployment Office at Beloit, 
where she is to be in charge of all the 
statistical work for the district. The 
county reemployment offices have been 
merged in district offices, with branches 
in the counties, thus making her posi- 
tion an extensive one. 





"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Send all news items to Mrs. Winifred L. Davis, Editor, "Round the Circle, 
Wisconsin Library Commission 


It may be one of the “signs of the times;’ 
Library work in Grand Rapids, Michigan was voted $10,000 more 


encouraging note. 


for the 12-month period than allowed for last year. 


’ 


we hope so, and pass it on for its 


According to the report in the 


Grand Rapids Press, of April 18, “The increased sum was approved on the premise 
that with the public having more leisure time, the city commission mist afford people 


educational and recreation services.” 


“Arcadia. Mr, William A. Lamb who 
supervised the CWA library project 
while the work was in progress has con- 
tinued for a while volunteering his 
services and is carrying out something 
of an intensive library program The 
hours have been changed so that the 
library is open every day except Sun- 
days: 12-5 p. m.; 7-9 p. m. 

For the residents of Arcadia and vi- 
cinity who cannot conveniently visit the 
library, Mr. Lamb asks them to write 
to the library enclosing a self addressed 
card. He says: “A reply will be re- 
turned as promptly as possible. Ques- 
tions that cannot be answered from the 
Arcadia Library’s own resources will be 
referred to the Free Traveling Library 
at Madison.” 

Sample questions are listed, with the 
publicity given this new service, in The 
Leader, and the material which the li- 
brary has on hand to satisfy the re- 
quest. These cover dressmaking, clean- 
ing and renovating the home, explana- 
tion of a word or term, etc. An attrac- 
tive picture of Arcadia’s library build- 


ing heads the column, which carries an 
account of the expanding service the 
library trustees are anxious to realize 
for the people of Arcadia and surround- 
ing area, 

Mr. Lamb is a graduate of Ripon Col- 
lege and of the University of Minne- 
sota Library School. He is recatalog- 
ing the library, and is in general carry- 
ing out the plans originally outlined for 
the CWA project. 


Cumberland. Preparatory to their hich 
schoo] freshman year, the students of 
the 8th grade received practical lessons 
in the use of the library. The librarian 
states: “They were taken in two groups 
and each group given two lessons of 
two hours each. They were taught the 
arrangement of books on the shelves, 
the classification numbers, the use of the 
card catalogue, the use of the vertical 
file of pamphlets, the use of the Read- 
ers’ Guide, and many other things that 
will help them not only to make better 
use of the facilities of the library, but 
to have a knowledge of the value of 
books and the effort that is being made 
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by the management to make its resources 
available to them.” 


Fennimore. A book exhibit arranged 
in the Times window, by Elizabeth 
Saam, field student, created much inter- 
est A picture of the exhibit with com- 
ments on the books displayed appeared 
in a subsequent issue of the paper. 


Greenwood. The Woman’s Club gave 
to the library $15, this winter for the 
purchase of books. In the Bulletin for 
March this was incorrectly reported as 
from Neillsville. 


La Cresse. The librarian’s 1933 report 
as published in the LaCrosse Tribune 
and Leader Press gives in graph form 
figures showing a comparison of the in- 
creased reading of different types of 
books between 1929 and 1933. The fol- 
lowing is quoted: 

“In actual number of adult books cir- 
culated, fiction is far in the lead in 1933 
as in 1929, with biography and litera- 
ture next in order. But when it comes 
to percentage of increase, economics 
practically ties with music and art for 
first place, psychology and natural sci- 
ence are third and fourth respectively, 
and religion fifth. There was not room 
to represent increases in language and 
grammar, with its increase practically 
equal to that of psychology, or peri- 
odicals, which doubled in circulation. 
Fiction has to accept a modest tenth 
place as to increase while biography is 
ninth.” 


Lodi. The library has been the recip- 
ient of International Mind Alcove books 
to which it has given newspaper pub- 
licity. 

Manitowee. The following editorial 
from the Manitowoc Herald—Times is 
worth quoting in full: 

“One of the first departments Mani- 
towoc must look to when money flows 
a little easier is its library Miss Flor- 
ence E. Dunton, the librarian, has re- 
leased a revealing report that should 
elicit sober thought. 

“In brief, the report shows that more 
people are using the library, and new 
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thought and new leisure are changing 
the course of reading. It is also learned 
that circulation costs have been greatly 
reduced. The cost per volume is about 
6 cents now compared with 12 cents a 
few years ago. The per capita cost 
of circulating service has been reduced 
from 89 cents to 66 cents annually. 

“‘The library has tried to build its 
resources to keep pace with the new 
ideas of an interesting, if difficult, period 
of social and economic transition,’ said 
Miss Dunton’s report. 

“What she did not say, and could 
have said would be to the effect that the 
Manitowoc library is greatly handicap- 
ped in this work. Whereas increased 
demands have been made on the library, 
the constant cry of the last few years 
has been to cut costs. An admirable 
job has been done by Miss Dunton and 
her staff in spite of the demand for less 
expenditure. 

“But each day finds a greater and 
greater need for the facilities of a pub- 
lic library. Soon we must change our 
psychology and look at the library again 
as one of the best investments of public 
money we have. It should not be a mad 
race merely to create volume records, 
but a careful, progressive expansion to 
meet every community need which the 
library is supposed to supply. 

“The depression has made us look at 
the library in a new light. It stands 
along with our churches and schools as 
being so vital in our daily lives that we 
cannot afford to be too parsimonious. 

“The idea should be to ever expand 
the service, equipment and usefulness of 
the Manitowoc library.” 


Marinette. The smelt fishing season 
brought out numerous fishermen, and 
also the library was ready with sugges- 
tions on ice fishing and smelt fishing as 
well as related subjects to be found in 
books and magazines. 


Owen. Two entertainments were given 
during the year which brought to the 
library about $100. The first one was 
cleverly advertised and aroused much in- 
terest when, as described by the li- 
brarian “a group of high school stu- 
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dents gave a clever little play at the 
grade school. Dr. Dolittle was to visit 
the grade school; when he came, he was 
accompanied by Miss Library who be- 
came very ill. Dr. Dolittle finally found 
that nothing would cure her but new 
books. Students dressed to represent 
favorite books for children came to cure 
her. Then a very peppy speech was 
given by the doctor urging children to 
come to the play to furnish money to 
get new books.” 

The Woman’s study club also pre- 
sented a play for the benefit of the li- 
brary assisted by the school orchestra, 
members of the glee club, and by three 
girls who gave tap and ballet dancing. 

Circulation for 1933 was 29,604, which 
is about 2,000 above that of 1932. 


Racine. Thirty-five questions a day 
marked one month’s activities in the 
reference department. An analysis of 
these showed that they covered “bank- 
ing, economics, first aid, foreign affairs, 
pictures, drawing, music, sewing, voca- 
tions, criticisms of books and authors, 
titles, correct spelling and use of words, 
professions, plays, holidays and educa- 
tion.” More than 100 requests came 
over the telephone 


Rice Lake. Twice as many books were 
circulated to residents outside of the 
city in 1933 as compared with 1932. At 
present 183 residents of the county use 
the library, each paying $1. a year for 
the privilege. 

Three minute reviews of the follow- 
ing books, each given by a different per- 
son, added variety to the closing meet- 
ing of the second year of the Fireside 
Book Hour sponsored by the Rice Lake 
Library: No time like the present; 
Best plays of 1932-33; Jesus after nine- 
teen centuries; Within this present; We 
move in new directions; Indiscreet itin- 
erary; Arches of the years; Autobiog- 
raphy of a bird lover. Nine meetings 
were held during the year with an av- 
erage attendance of thirty-one. The 
largest attendance was sixty-six on the 
evening when Miss Elstrom of the high 
school faculty discussed Scandinavian 
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literature. On February 21 Miss Gladys 
Friday of the Library School discussed 
travel books, and on March 21 Miss 
Francis Thayer, also from the Library 
School, reviewed books on psychology. 

Circulation for 1933 was 74,084, an 
increase of 2,592 over 1932, an increase 
of 19,883 over 1931, the last year of our 
normal budget. This corrects the state- 
ment in the March Bulletin. 


Ripon. “How to get the best for your 
money” appeared as a headline in a 
local paper, when the purpose and the 
service of the Subscription books bulle- 
tin were explained in addition to the 
announcement that it is available at the 
public library. 


tevens Point. A library conference 
was held at Stevens Point March 29. 
Acceptances had come from _ several 
nearby libraries but a storm prevented 
attendance of several. 

Miss Borge of Wisconsin Rapids plan- 
ned a program which was delightfully 
informal and consequently rather spon- 
taneous, since participants were informed 
of their parts after arriving. 

Miss MacGeorge and her staff ar- 
ranged a luncheon at the Palace of 
Sweets. Place cards, a yellow chick 
suggested the Easter season and lovely 
flowers announced the springtime in spite 
of the snow storm. 

Miss Hazeltine as luncheon speaker 
gave the intriguing and challenging 
ideas which she brought from the arti- 
cle on “Taking the Long View” in 
A.L.A. Bulletin for March 1934, Her 
analysis and application of these “new 
truths” and “new deals” for libraries 
irrespective of size seemed to lift all 
library work to a new threshold of an- 
other century of progress. 

Mrs. R. A. Cooke was one of the 
guests, who for many years has been 
connected with the library, first as a 
trustee, and later, in an advisory ca- 
pacity, when a library committee took 
the place of the regular library board. 
Her judgment and interest have meant 
much to librarian and library. 

Miss Hazeltine and Mrs. Davis were 
present from the Library Commission; 


— 


<r 
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Miss Borge, Wisconsin Rapids Miss 
Jchnson, Plainfield; Mrs. Scribner, Mer- 
rill; Miss MacGeorge, Miss Wert and 
Mrs. Cooke, Stevens Point. 

An exhibit of books was attractively 
arranged by Miss MacGeorge demon- 
strating particularly some good values 
for the money. 


The afternoon consisted largely of in- 
formal discussions of the usual library 
problems in the light of changed per- 
spectives. The following program was 
arranged, and while it could not be car- 
ried out as originally planned reflects 
the lines of the discussions. 


Morning Program 
Greetings by the hostess 
Making the community library-conscious 
Cooperation between the library and the 
school 
Service to rural patrons 
What the librarian should know about her 
community—by Mrs. Winifred L. Davis. 
Luncheon 
Miss Mary Emogene Hazeltine guest 
speaker at luncheon 
Afternoon Program 
Library dollars well spent—Miss Aileen Mac- 


George 
Fines and missing books 
Cc. W. A. and C. W. 8S. experiences 
Short cuts for the busy librarian 
Demonstration of book mending 


Superior. It undoubtedly is a stimu- 
lating reminder to busy people “who 
read on the fly” as the librarian sug- 
gests, to have the printed list of the li- 
brary’s magazines arranged by subject 
as they appeared in a local paper. The 
list shows 115 magazines available, and 
it is suggested by Miss Merrell that the 
list be cut out and saved for future use. 


Temah. The librarian reports two do- 
nations which were invested in children’s 
books. 


Tomahawk. Preparations for the cele- 
bration of the 25th anniversary of the 
founding of the library are announced 
for the week of May 7-14, with a public 
program on the 10th. 


Wauwatosa. Birthdays of 89 notable 
men and women occurring in February 
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were “celebrated” in the local library 
when they were made the theme of a 
special book exhibit. 


Whitewater. Death came _ suddenly, 
early in March, to Miss Ella Hamilton, 
at one time and over a period of 25 
years, librarian of the local library. 
The following is quoted in part from 
the Press: 

“Miss Hamilton was born January 
20, 1857, at the Hamilton farm near 
the city. Her parents were Oscar and 
Sarah Steele Hamilton. She attended 
school here and graduated from the 
Normal with the class of 1878. She 
was a teacher in the Whitewater High 
School and later at missionary schools 
in Tennessee and Georgia. 

“There are a number of Whitewater 
people who were pupils of Miss Hamil- 
ton in the public school and many more 
who knew her work as librarian. She 
had high ideals of service and was most 
efficient in her work. During the past 
year she has been preparing a history 
of the Library.” 

Miss Huth’s annual report brought 
out interesting “findings” regarding the 
circulation for 1933: 

“Circulation statistics show a total of 
51,710 books and periodicals circulated 
for the year of 1933, an increase of 
6,940 over the circulation of 1932, with 
a gain each month over the same month 
of the previous year. This total sur- 
passes that of any other year in the 
history of the Library. 

“1933 had a gain of over 13 per cent 
over 1932, or a gain of 6,940 volumes 
circulated; over 49 percent gain over 
1931, or 17,169 volumes; over 82 per 
cent gain over 1930, or 238,323 volumes; 
over 111 per cent gain over 1929, or 
27,236 volumes; and over 134 per cent 
gain over 1928, or 29,534 volumes.” 

Complaints from the public library 
users because of borrowers who write 
their opinions in the margins of library 
books have led the librarian to quote 
in the local paper the Wisconsin stat- 
utes regarding the offense. 
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Wisconsin Rapids. The librarian says 
that March is usually the “peak” month 
in the year. It proved true again this 
present year when 9,302 books were 
lent. This is about 500 more than in 
any previous March. More than 3,000 
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of the total were juvenile books, and 
a third of these circulated from the 
branch library. 

A copy of the charter of the city of 
Grand Rapids, has recently come into 
the possession of the library. It for- 
merly belonged to the late E. T. Bodette. 


A READING ADVENTURE 


There will be available for a part of the summer a well prepared 
person to direct and to participate in a reading program as a part of a 


library’s summer activity. 


The only expense to the library will be provision of Room and 
Board, and Transportation if considerable distance. 


If interested communicate with the Editor, Wisconsin Library 


Bulletin. 
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A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 
Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


General Works 


Hoit, Doris, comp. Books of general 
interest for today’s readers. 1934. 
59p. A. L. A. and Am. Assn. for 
Adult Education. 25¢. 016 


“This compilation has been prepared to 
Meet the demand for a list of simply 
written, informative and readable books 
suitable for use in connection with the 
current adult educational activities being 
conducted by the government and other 
agencies.” (Preface) It lists 900 books, 
with annotations and a grouping to cor- 
respond with the subject most often 
taught in adult classes, such as History, 
Biography, Economics and the new era, 
Money, investment, banking, Labor, Art, 
Writing, Health, Home Making, Plays for 
reading, Salesmanship, Automobiles, and 
like subjects. Symbols are employed to 
indicate degree of simplicity. Valuable 
for all libraries. 


Philosophy and Religion 


Kleiser, Grenville. How to succeed in 
life. 1934. 330p. Funk, $2. 174 


How to plan well, How to sleep well, 
How to eat well, How to think well— 
these chapter titles indicate the trend of 
the book. Success as treated here is 
something more than business promotion 
and monetary rewards. It involves the 
whole of living. 


Merejkowski, D. S. Jesus the unknown. 
1933. 445p. Scribner, $2.75. 232.9 


From Hebrew, Greek, and other sources 
the author refutes certain agnostic 
“myths” concerning Jesus. From the same 
sources, with the free play of his own 
insight and interpretation, he comments 
on the Gospels and reconstructs much 
concerning the life and character of 
Jesus. Poetically written; largely mysti- 
cal in purport. 


Seldes, George. The Vatican: yester- 
day, today, tomorrow. 1934. 439p. 
Harper, $3.75. 262.13 


An illuminating book for all who would 
know of the history, incidental episodes, 
influence and customs of the Catholic 
church. Treats its subject both histori- 
cally and in relation to modern times, 
with chapters on History and topography, 


Church vs state from Caesar to the Duce, 
Daily life of the modern pope, How the 
Catholic church is governed, Moderniza- 
tion of the Index, The dissolution of 
marriage, The Vatican and the nations at 
war, The pope and modern society, and 
other subjects all treated popularly. 
See Booklist 30: 242 Apr. ’34. 


Young, Vash. No thank you. 1934. 
201p. Bobbs, $1.50. 174 


The author of A fortune to share writes 
here of his personal experiences with 
money, religion and liquor. With refer- 
ence to the latter he writes very frankly 
and his conclusions may point the way to 
others who are facing the same problem 
today. In religion he is a follower of 
Christian Science, altho this aspect is not 
stressed. 


Economic and Social Problems* 


Atkins, Willard E. and Wubnig, Arthur. 


Our economic world. 1934. 411p. 
illus. Harper, $1.68. 330 
Intended as a _ textbook for high 


schools, this book will serve a useful pur- 
pose as an elementary introduction to 
economics. Approaches the subject by 
the inductive method, using as a basis 
what the student hears, sees and knows 
in his own environment. 


Bauer, John and Gold, Nathaniel. Per- 
manent, prosperity and how to get it. 
1934. 25lp. Harper, $2.75 330.1 


The hope for permanent prosperity lies 
in public recognition of the right to 
work, absorption of labor in useful public 
works when private employment declines, 
and complete governmental control of 
banking and credit. (E. E. W.) 


Chase, Stuart. The economy of abund- 
ance. 1934. 327p. Macmillan, $2.50. 
330.973 


That we have now built up an indus- 
trial organization which is capable of 
supplying goods in abundance for every- 
body, while we continue to think and act 
in terms of scarcity, has become a com- 
monplace among economists. Stuart 
Chase in his usual racy and stimulating 


* Notes contributed by Dr. E. E. Witte 
are followed by his initials. 
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manner considers the social and economic 
implications of this situation. His eighteen 
“technological imperatives” are especially 
significant. 

See Booklist 30: 242 Apr. '34. 


Clark, Evans, and others, eds. Stock 
market control. 1934. 209p. Apple- 
ton—Century, $2. 332.6 


A summary of the findings and recom- 
mendations of a study made by the Secur- 
ity Markets Survey Staff of the Twentieth 
Century Fund. The report is intended for 
the general public and it attempts to 
state “in as clear and simple terms as 
possible how the security markets are or- 
ganized and how they operate.” Criticism 
of the weaknesses of the present system 
and a plan for regulation are also in- 
cluded, Considered a very important pub- 
lication. 

See Booklist 30: 245 Apr. '34. 


Filene, Catherine, ed. Careers for 
women. new ed. 1934. 620p. Hough- 
ton, $3. 396 


This is an entirely new work, rewritten, 
rearranged and reset. It is practical and 
up to date and should be substituted for 
the first edition of 1920. 


Graham, Frank D. Protective tariffs. 
1934. 176p. Harper, $1. 337 


A scholarily treatment of the protective 
tariff question, developing the thesis that 
protection has outlived its usefulness to 
the United States and should be gradually 
abandoned. (E. E. W.) 


Hirst, Francis W. Money: gold, silver, 
and paper. 1934. 300p. Scribner, $2. 
332.4 


A history of money and an explanation 
of the monetary theory which is held by 
the critics of the Roosevelt policies. 
Written in popular style, by a well known 
English economist. (E. E. W.) 


Gray, John H. and Levin, Jack. The 
valuation and regulation of public 
utilities. 1933. 1438p. Harper, $1. 

380.16 


A study of the theory and practice of 
public utility regulation which stresses 
the difficulties resulting from court deci- 
sions and gives particular attention to 
the valuation of the railroads by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. (E. E. W.) 
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McConaughy, John. Who rules Amer- 
ica? a century of invisible govern- 
ment. 1934. 3838p. Longmans, $3. 

324.27 


The familiar theme that business inter- 
ests have dominated and corrupted the 
government of the United States, with the 
variation that this has been true from the 
beginning. A journalistic account which, 
directly or by inferences, besmirches 
practically all important figures in Amer- 
ican history and sees federalism and pro- 
tection as the crowning infamies. Inter- 
esting but not profound. (E. E. W.) 

See Booklist 30: 243 Apr. ’34. 


Malburn, William P. What happened to 
our banks. 1934. 205p. Bobbs, $1.50. 
332.1 


The banking collapse of the winter of 
1933 due to the non-liquidity of the bank 
assets resulting from the unsound mixing 
of the commercial banking and invest- 
ment business. The author is a promin- 
ent banker and former Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. Lucid and inter- 
esting. (E. E. W.) 


Taft, Henry W. Witnesses in court, 
with some criticisms of court proced- 
ure. 1934. 98p. Macmillan, $1.60. 

347.9 

Young lawyers, citizens called on to do 

jury duty and all interested in the reform 

of legal procedure could read this little 

book with profit. Shows how present 

methods of treating witnesses often re- 
sult in distortion of the truth. 


Tugwell, Rexford Guy and Hill, Howard 


C. Our economic society and_ its 
problems. 1934. 566p. Harcourt, 
$2.50. 330.973 


This introductory textbook on econom- 
ics is one of the most interesting pieces 
of literature thus far produced by a mem- 
ber of the Brain Trust. Its intent is con- 
structive as well as analytical and its ad- 
dress to the general reader as well as the 
student. Well written; good reading. 
(E. E. W.) 


Wharton, John F. This road to recov- 


ery: a primer of economics for be- 
wildered Americans. 1934. 191p. 
Morrow, $1.50. 330 


A criticism of the Administration poli- 
cies which stresses the importance of 
measures of control after prosperity is 
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restored. Written in simple language, 

and very suggestive. (E. E. W.) 
Pamphlets 


Childs, Marquis W. Sweden, where cap- 
italism is controlled. John Day, 25¢ 


830.9485 
The A. A. A., by Joseph S. Davis. U. of 
Minn. press 25¢. 338.1 


Quigley, Harold S. Chinese politics to- 
day. U. of Minn. press, 25¢. 915.1 


Science 


Brand, Albert R. Songs of wild birds. 
1934. Q91p. illus. Nelson, $2. 598.2 


A book on bird song accompanied by 
two records on which are recorded the 
songs or calls of 35 different birds. These 
are actual sound recordings made out of 
doors with apparatus adapted from the 
sound picture industry. The account of 
the method used is in itself of interest to 
the student and the discussions of bird 
song and the notes on different species 
will be helpful, altho the real contribu- 
tion of the book is in the records. 


Plath, Otto Emil. Bumble bees and 
their ways. 1934. 201p. illus. Mac- 
millan, $4. 595.7 


Altho the bumble bee is the most con- 
spicuous member of the bee family, sur- 
prisingly little of a popular nature has 
been written on the subject, and this 
book by a professor of biology in Boston 
University, should find a place waiting it 
in our libraries. Well illustrated, with a 


scholarly bibliography and good index. 
Stout, A. B. Day lilies. 1934. 119p. 
illus. Mecmillan, $3. 584 


Very complete, well illustrated treatise 
on wild and garden species of day lilies. 
Good appendix giving references to nur- 
sery firms, botanical gardens, etc., also a 
good index and beautiful color plates. 


Fine Arts 


Fuller, Raymond Tifft. The world’s 
stage, Oberammergau, 1934, a book 
about the passion play, its history, its 
meaning and its people. 1934. 58p. 
illus. McBride, $1. 792 


A little book fully described in its sub- 
title. Will be of interest in this year of 
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the passion play. The price seems high 
for so small a book but the illustrations 
may justify it. 


Landau, Rom. Ignace Paderewski, mu- 
sician and statesman. 1934. 314p. 
illus. Crowell, $3. 780.8 


Divided into three almost equal parts, 
The musician, The statesman, The great 
man, this book gives a good account of 
Paderewski’s dual career in music and in 
politics. 


See Booklist 
Phillips) 


30:252 Apr. ’34. (under 


Leiser, Clara. Jean de Reszke, and the 
great days of opera. 1934. 337p. 
illus. Minton, Balch, $3.50. 780.8 


Altho he lived until 1925, the name of 
Jean de Reszke will stir memories only in 
the group of older opera goers who re- 
member back to the last century, for he 
retired from the stage in 1902. For these 
readers, and for others too late to have 
known his glamor, Miss Leiser, after 
painstaking research and study, inter- 
views and correspondence with family 
and friends, has recreated the lives of the 
two brothers, Jean and Edouard, and the 
musical background of the times in which 
they lived. The author is a native of 
Wisconsin and the book should find a 
place in Wisconsin libraries, where it will 
be especially appreciated by music clubs, 


Read, Herbert. Art now. 144p. 
Harcourt, $3.75. 709 


An attempt to interpret the idea which 
lies back of the modern manifestations of 
art. Symbolism, subjective realism, ab- 
stractism and subjective idealism are dis- 
cussed and evaluated in the modern 
scheme. The profuse illustrations repre- 
sent most of the important painters and 
sculptors of the day. 

See Booklist 30: 247 Apr. ’34. 


1934. 


Literature and Philology 


Brande, Dorothea. Becoming a writer. 
1934. 148p. Harcourt, $2. 808 


This is not just another book on writ- 
ing, it is a book about how to become a 
writer, a very different thing. So it deals 
not with plot and technique but with the 
formation of writing habits, disciplining 
and training the mind, using the uncon- 
scious, establishing a routine, and so on, 
all matters of importance to the young 
person who takes writing seriously. 
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Ogden, C. K. The system of basic Eng- 
lish. 1934. 3820p. Harcourt, $2.50. 
408.9 


Basic English is a system designed to 
make English an international language. 
It consists of a selection of 850 words, 
which, with the help of five rules, are said 
to be adequate for all purposes. Could be 
adapted to use in classes of adult for- 
eigners and should interest all teachers 
of English. 

See Booklist 30: 245 Apr. ’34. 


Travel 


Deuel, John Vanderveer. White Cayuca. 


1934. 280p. illus. Houghton, $3. 
918 


Animated account of a 28,000 mile voy- 
age around South America with many ad- 
ventures on the way—in Guiana, the Am- 
azon, Straits of Magellan and elsewhere. 
All told with youthful high spirits. 


Glasscock, C. B. A _ golden highway. 
1934, 3338p. illus. Bobbs, $3.50. 
917.94 


The author combines a modern trip by 
motor car to all the old camps famous in 
the California gold rush with a history of 
those camps. Starting from Portland 
Square, San Francisco, he visited the sites 
of all the important gold strikes and 
writes of their past and present. Inter- 
esting old prints, end maps, bibliography 
and index. 


Biography 


Anthony, Irvin. Raleigh and his world. 
1934, 3389p. Scribner, $3.25. 921 
A restrained, life of Sir 

Walter Raleigh interesting 

reading for those versed Eliza- 

bethan period. 


well written 
that makes 
in the 


The life of Cardinal Mer- 
312p. illus. Scribner, 
$2.75. 921 
A biography of perhaps the noblest 

figure associated with the world war. 

By a Protestant author who was a mem- 

ber of the Commission of Relief for Bel- 

gium. 
See Booklist 34: 252 Apr. '34. 


Gade, John. 
cier. 1934. 


Josephson, Matthew. The robber barons. 
1934. 474p. Harcourt, $3. 920 


The saga of the great American for- 
tunes told by the biographical method. 
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Written for the entertainment and infor- 
mation of the general public, it may dis- 
appoint the student who expects docu- 
mentary evidence of disputable state- 
ments and who will point out that 
The robber barons is written from second- 
ary, though generally reputable, sources. 
Eminently readable. (E. E. W.) 
See Booklist 30: 252 Apr. ’34. 


Kingsmill, Hugh. Samuel Johnson. 
1934, 249p. Viking, $2.75. 921 
Readers who want a better rounded 

picture of Johnson's personality will find 

this book an excellent supplement to Bos- 
well. For medium and larger libraries. 


Nerney, Mary Childs. Thomas A. Edi- 
son, a modern Olympian. 1934. 
334p. illus. Smith & Haas, $3.50. 

921 


In the summer of 1928 Miss Nerney, a 
librarian by profession, went to the Edi- 
son Laboratories in Orange, N. J., to un- 
dertake the organization of the inventor’s 
papers. Her desk was on the balcony of 
the room Mr. Edison used as a private 
office. From two years of close prox- 
imity and out of the dusty papers it was 
her task to organize she has composed a 
life that is as racy and informal as the 
Old Man himself. Edison really lives in 
the pages. 


Oxford and Asquith, Margot, Countess 
of. More or less about myself. 1934. 
319p. illus. Dutton, $4. 921 
Margot Asquith supplements her auto- 

biography of a few years ago with ran- 

dom reminiscences of herself, her family 
and friends. For those who enjoy chatty 
memoirs of the rich and great. 


Sabatini, Rafael. Heroic lives. 1934. 
416p. Houghton, $3. 920 
The author of many historical ro- 

mances, Mr. Sabatini has here written bi- 

ographical sketches of six historical 
characters: Richard I, Saint Francis of 

Assisi, Joan of Arc, Sir Walter Raleigh, 

Lord Nelson and Florence Nightingale. 

Straight-forwardly written and _ well 

worth adding to the biography collection. 


Stowe, Lyman Beecher. Saints, sinners 
and Beechers. 1934. 450p. illus. 
Bobbs, $3.75. 921 
The author, a grandson of Harriet 

Beecher Stowe, writes lightly and enter- 

tainingly but with sincere respect for the 

distinguished family that has been sub- 
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ject for ironic treatment at the hands of 
recent biographers. Particularly inter- 
esting are his accounts of Catherine 
Beecher who did so much for the educa- 
tion of women (she founded what is now 
Milwaukee—Downer College in Wisconsin) 
and of the writing of Uncle Tom’s cabin. 


Wilson, Charles Morrow. Meriwether 
Lewis. 1934. 305p. illus. Crowell, 
$3.50. 921 


Surprisingly enough, this is the first 
biographical treatment of the leader of 
the Lewis and Clark expedition. He has 
been known heretofore only in connection 
with that exploit. Here the story is 
rounded out with emphasis on his person- 
ality, his early relationship with Thomas 
Jefferson and on his later misfortunes 
and death at the age of 35. 


Ylvisaker, Erling. Eminent pioneers. 
1934, 162p. illus. Augsburg pub. 
house, $1. 920 


The author, a Lutheran pastor in Mad- 
ison, has told most interestingly the 
stories of a group of Wisconsin’s Norwe- 
gian pioneers. Among them are Thomas 
and Kari Veblen, parents of Thorstein 
Veblen; Rasmus B. Anderson, the Norwe- 
gian scholar, former minister to Den- 
mark; Nils Brandt, the missionary; Hans 
C. Heg, the soldier; Knut Reindahl, the 
violin maker, and J. C. M. Hanson, the li- 
brarian. The little book tells also the 
story of the historic church in West 
Koshkonong and of the founding of 
Luther College 


Fiction 


Historical Novels and Other 
Serious Fiction 


Adams, Samuel Hopkins. The gorgeous 
hussy. 1934. 549p. Houghton, $2.50. 


Historical novel built around the char- 
acter of Peggy Eaton, protegee of An- 
drew Jackson, and notorious figure in the 
Washington of his time. Told with spirit 
and full of action and incident, some of 
it of a rowdy nature, but all part of the 
life of the times and of its heroine’s flam- 
boyant career. 


Austin, Mary. One-smoke stories. 
1934. 294p. illus. Houghton, $2. 


One-smoke stories are brief tales from 
life and experience just long enough to 
last out the smoke of one ceremonial 
cigarette. Mrs. Austin tells them as the 
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Elders might, seated around the embers 
of the fire after one of the seasonal ritu- 
als. A fine addition to the folk literature 
of the Southwest—not to be overlooked as 
just another book of Indian legends. 


See Booklist 30: 254 Apr. 34. 


Basso, Hamilton. Cinnamon seed. 1934. 
379p. Scribner, $2.25. 


A well-written novel of the South in 
which old memories and loyalties, racial 
cross currents and modern trends are suc- 
cessfully blended. Suitable for rent col- 
lections in larger libraries; perhaps not 
needed in smaller. 


Brown, Alice. Jeremy Hamlin. 1934, 


3827p. Appleton—Century, $2.50. 

The supernatural plays a part in this 
story of the efforts of Jeremy Hamlin’s 
daughter and three others to disentangle 
his past for the purpose of writing his 
biography. For that reason may not 
have a wide appeal. 


Bunin, Ivan. The well of days. 1934. 


3806p. Knopf, $2.50. 

This exquisite interpretation of a boy- 
hood in old Russia is an excellent intro- 
duction to the work of the latest Nobel 
prize winner. Written in a mood of 
reminiscence it is undoubtedly autobio- 
graphical, with much of its original 
beauty transmitted in the translation. 

See Booklist 30: 213 Mar. ’34. 


Feuchtwanger, Lion. The Oppermanns. 

1934. 406p. Viking, $2.50. 

A stirring presentation of Hitlerism 
and its effects on the intellectual Jews in 
Germany. Martin, the head of the family 
furniture business, Edgar the famous doc- 
tor and Gustav, the writer, all belong to 
the upright, industrious Oppermann fam- 
ily. We follow them thru the bewilder- 
ments of the Nazi regime and leave them 
facing a hopeless future, with their 
Homeland snatched from them and all 
that seven generations of Oppermann’s 
had built up overthrown. Not a pleasant 
picture but deeply impressive in its ver- 
acity and simplicity. 


Gibbs, Lewis. Excursion to Lilliput. 
1934. 244p. Appleton-Century, $2. 
One day in the life of an English 

schoolboy, told with full appreciation of 

the dramas and climaxes of a _ boy’s 
world. For those adults who enjoy re- 
living childhood. 
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Hackney, Louise Wallace. Wing of 
fame. 1934. 3638p. Appleton—Cen- 


tury, $2.50. 


Historical novel built around the figure 
of James Smithson, the founder of the 
Smithsonian Institution in Washington. 
Altho he never set foot on American 
soil, this pioneer scientist, who began life 
with the handicap of illegitimate birth, 
had many and unusual connections with 
America, beginning with his boyhood 
friendship with Franklin. Interesting 
for its theme and for the many famous 
persons who appear in its pages. 


Peterson, Elmer T. Trumpets west. 


1934. 353p. Sears, $2.50. 


A story of westward migration, begin- 
ning with Eric Andreen, who lands at 
Castle Garden in 1853, joins the colony of 
Swedes in Galesburg, Illinois, and moves 
on to Iowa, continuing with Sigurd An- 
dreen who moves on to Kansas, and end- 
ing with Sigurd standing on the western 
coast watching his son Donald wing his 
way out into the sunset on a non-stop 
flight across the Pacific. 


Powell, Dawn. The story of a country 
boy. 1934. 3038p. Farrar, $2.50. 


Chris Bennett left the farm and became 
a big business executive much against his 
will. But money, and a too easy success 
undermine his honest, simple philosophy of 
life, and nearly succeed in destroying his 
integrity. In the end, his dream of going 
back to the farm is fulfilled, but not as he 
had planned—not as the “fair reward for 
enduring the city” but as “the punish- 
ment for failing in the city.” In spite of 
the sordidness of a few scenes is an un- 
affected story, interesting and convincing, 
with character drawing that shows a 
sympathetic perception. 


Talbot, 
ment! 


Hugh. Gentlemen—the regi- 
1933. 408p. Harper, $2.50. 


Against a background of vivid and 
colorful scenes—of military parades, fox 
hunting, ice carnivals, balls, parties, and 
banquets at which the barbarous tradi- 
tions of the famous regiment, The Fath- 
ers, are carried out, the author tells a 
story of two aristocratic English families 
whose male representatives belonged to 
rival regiments. Throughout runs the 
love story of Alastair Chappell, a sensi- 
tive lad who revolts against the harsh 
traditions of his regiment, and further 
misconducts himself by falling in love 
with a daughter of the St. Quentyns. 
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Light Reading 


Corbett, Elizabeth. The house across 
the river. 1934. 274p. Reynal & 
Hitchcock, $2. 

Apparently an earlier book by this now 
popular author. Has some of the quali- 
ties of her later novels in the handling 
of characters but is primarily concerned 
with a mystery. 


Drake, Francis and Katharine. Big 


flight. 1934. 285p. Little, $2. 


The story of how Dan Howard, a young 
engineer with a burning ambition to be- 
come a master pilot, rescues the mail 
from a wrecked plane, gets his training 
for a transport license, realizes his ambi- 
tion, and succeeds in an invention doubl- 
ing flying speed carries the reader along 
at a breathless pace. But for the layman, 
it is the background of the story, the 
daily routine of the airport, the relentless 
discipline, the technical jargon, the lurk- 
ing danger against which human rela- 
tionships take on a peculiar significance, 
that is exciting. Written in a_ loose, 
breezy style. 


Houston, Margaret Bell. Magic valley. 
1934. 310p. Appleton—Century, $2. 


Love story with an attractive heroine 
and a Texas setting. 
Marshall, Archibald. The _ claimants. 


1934. 283p. Houghton, $2. 


The appearance on the eve of his mar- 
riage of a man who claims to be his 
father’s elder brother and therefore the 
rightful owner of Shawn castle and heir 
to the baronetcy upsets Sir Piers Johnne’s 
plans and in the long-drawn-out trial 
that follows several surprising develop- 
ments occur. Based on an actual case, 
well written, but perhaps slow going for the 
average mystery lover. 


Parmenter, Christine W. The wind 
blows west. 1934. 3840p. Crowell, 
“$2. 


Story of the gold rush to Colorado in 
the 50’s and the transplanting of a Mass- 
achusetts family west. For lovers of ro- 
mance. 


Pahlow, Gertrude. Hermitage island. 


1934. 312p. Penn, $2. 

An amusing story of seven people who 
for reasons of their own want to be all 
alone’ by themselves and who land 
together on one small island. One per- 
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fectly congenial married pair, one love 
match and two reconciliations make it a 
story of sentiment, happily tempered with 
humor. 


Sawyer, Ruth. The luck of the road. 
1934, 224p. Appleton—Century, $1.50. 


Alone in the world, the securities her 
husband had left her proved worthless, 
faced with the poor house, Bridhe Don- 
noghue, in the spirit of her Irish fore- 
bears, takes to the road. Her romantic 
and sentimental adventures make a pleas- 
ant little story of the kind many readers 
ask for. 


Sayers, Dorothy L. The nine tailors. 
1934. 33lp. Harcourt, $2. 


Pronounced the best murder story of 
the year, this book has an unusual set- 
ting, the fen country of eastern England, 
also good character delineation. The in- 
terweaving into the plot of the old 
church and the ringing of the bells makes 
it enjoyable as a story, apart from its 
well-handled mystery interest. 


Train, Arthur. Tutt for Tutt. 
3823p. Scribner, $2. 


Ten stories 
Evening Post. 


1934, 


reprinted from the Saturday 


Tuttle, W. C. Rifled gold. 
Houghton, $2. 


A good detective story staged in the 
cow country. Will satisfy both Western 
and Mystery readers. 


1934, 2738p. 


Wodehouse, P. G. Thank you, Jeeves. 
1934. 307p. Little, $2. 


Jeeves, the incomparable valet, is well 
known to readers of the author’s short 
stories. He now appears in a full length 
novel, together with his master, the Hon. 
Bertie Wooster. The two part company 
early in the book but Jeeves continues to 
play an important role in Bertie’s affairs. 
Suave, genial humor. 


Correction 


Farnol, Jeffery. The way beyond. 1933. 
8384p. illus. Little, $3. 


This bock is not, as was erroneously 
stated in the March BULLETIN, a new edition 
of an older work. It is a new historical 
romance carrying the story of the charac- 
ters cf The broad highway thru another 
generation and in make-up is uniform 
with a new edition of that work, with il- 
lustrations in color. 
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Children’s Books 
Anderson, C, J. and Hillier, G. A. My 


government: a textbook in Wisconsin 
civics. 1934. 278p. illus. E. M. 
Hale, $1.28. 353 


A new treatment of Wisconsin civics, 
the first in many years, is most welcome. 
Beginning with the things the child 
knows, his school and school district, the 
scope of the book broadens out to cover 
governmental organization and services 
up to and including the relationship of 
state and nation. The emphasis thruout 
is on service, and government is looked 
on as the creature of the people, render- 
ing services which individuals can not 
perform for themselves. Well-chosen il- 
lustrations carry out this central idea. 


Bianco, Margery. More about animals. 
1934. 115p. illus. Macmillan, $1.75. 
This book contains many stories which 

had to be left out of the book about Pets. 
The author’s personal experiences with 
dogs, cats, horses and more unusual pets 
such as hedgehogs, crows and skunks 
make interesting reading. Her liking for 
animals will go far toward awakening 
like enthusiasm on the part of young 
readers. 


Buckingham, B. R. comp. The children’s 


bookshelf. 1934. Ginn. 


In this reading program for the first six 
grades, an effort has been made to assem- 
ble new and interesting material. Many 
of the best known juvenile writers appear 
among the contributors with stories and 
poems written for this special purpose. 
Special attention has been given to vo- 
cabulary control. The series consists of 
a pre-primer, primer and six graded 
books. Titles and prices as follows: 

Let’s play; a pre-primer. 16¢ 


Play days; a primer. 60¢. 

Playing together. 64¢. 

Munching Peter, and other stories. 72¢. 
The great idea, and other stories. 80¢. 


The elephant’s friend, and other stories. 
84¢. 
In a green valley, 
88¢. 
The masquerade, and other stories, 92¢. 
Might be useful to public libraries 
where much material is desired at mini- 
mum cost. 


and other stories. 


Dall, Anna Roosevelt. Scamper. 1934. 


72p. illus. Macmillan, $2. 

Scamper is a bunny who went to live in 
the White House. With him we become 
acquainted with the people who live 
there, especially Dave and Babs whose 
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favorite playmate he soon became. Wash- 
ington is made interesting to children in 
the lively story and the attractive pic- 
tures by Marjorie Flack. The price is too 
high for so slight a story for the average 
library. 


Encking, Louise F. The little garden- 
ers. 1933. unp. illus. Whitman, $1. 
“A story of work and helpfulness with 

sunshine and the fresh out-of-doors in every 

picture.” (Foreword) A delightfully whole- 
some picture book discovered by Miss 

Encking while she was in Bavaria last 

summer and retold here for youngest 

American gardeners. 


Fox, Genevieve. Mountain girl comes 
home. 1934. 250p. Little, $2. 

It took a fire, a flood and a typhoid epi- 
demic to make the residents of Wildcat 
Ridge appreciate the notions of the 
“fotched on” doctor whom Sairy Ann had 
married and brought home to serve her 


pecple. How it all comes about makes a 
wholesome story which will appeal to 
girls especially. 
See Booklist 30: 256 Apr. ’34. 
Harrington, Isis L. Kokomi of the 
cliffs. 1934. 95p. illus. Scribner, 
$1.20. 


Kokomi was a Hopi Indian boy. This is 
a story about his people and their manner 
of life, a “simple people living patiently, 
contentedly, happily” (Preface). The author 
is a teacher in the Indian school at Albu- 


querque, the illustrations are drawings 
by the Indian children themselves, Ap- 
pealing in its simplicity. 
See Booklist 30: 256 Apr. ’34. 
Henry, Robert S. Trains. 1934, 110p. 
illus. Bobbs, $2.50. 385 


A railroad man talks about the thing 
he knows best—trains. He shows the 
importance of railroads in the history of 
our country and the evolution of every- 
thing connected with them, and tells his 
story clearly in a way which will interest 
both older boys and adults. A great deal 
of information is packed into the hundred 
pages, two columns to a page, and photo- 
graphic illustrations add much to the in- 
terest. Includes a brief bibliography and 
an appendix identifying the initials on 
freight cars. 


McFee, Inez N. How our government is 
run, new ed. 1934. 358p. Crowell, 
$2.50. 353 


This revision has been necessitated by 
the recent changes in the government. 
Revision has been done by Adelaide R. 
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Hasse who has also contributed that por- 
tion of the preface devoted to the New 
Deal. 


Robinson, W. W. Ancient animals. 
1934. 96p. illus. Macmillan, $2. 569 

The history of the earth is approached 
by the strange dragons and serpents and 
animals whose bones are found in muse- 
ums today, whose dramatic life is here 
described. Attractive drawings and end 
papers make them more real. Appendix 
gives a calendar of earth time, also a list 
of pronunciations of the difficult names 
without which such a history could not 
be written. 


Stone, Amy Wentworth. P-Penny and 
his little red cart. 1934. 165p. illus. 


Lothrop, $2. 

P-Penny was a cheerful little boy with 
a funny name and the little red cart 
which helped him build up a flourishing 
business by which he hoped to earn 
enough money to buy his mother a ring 
for a birthday present. Penny-Wag, a 
lost Scottie, Belinda, a little friend with 
seven brothers, a goose, a parrot all have 
a part in his experiences. 

See Booklist 30: 257 Apr. '34. 


Webster, Hanson Hart. Travel by air, 
land and_ sea. 1934, 4382p. illus. 
Houghton, $2. 385 
Boys and girls will be interested in this 

history of travel from the earliest begin- 

nings of airplanes, railroads and ships, to 
the present. Bridges, tunnels, highways, 
in fact everything which has a direct 
bearing on transportation is presented in 

a clear and simple way. Illustrations in 

color and line drawings add to the inter- 

est of the book. The bibliography at the 
end of each chapter and the full index 
will make it a useful reference book for 
the young ‘people’s room or the school 
library. 

See Booklist 30: 257 Apr. ’34. 


Juvenile editions 


Collin, H. E. Warpath and cattle 
trail. Morrow, $1.50. 917.3 
An edition for boys with illustrations 

by Paul Brown and a foreword by Dan 

Beard. Original price $3.50. 


Thomas, Lowell. Kabluk the Eskimo. 
Little, $1.75. 921 
An edition for boys. Original price 


$2.50. 


